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President 
MR. RALPH A. ULVELING 
Detroit Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


January 21, 1938. 
To Librarians of Michigan: 


With honest pride librarians of Michigan may review their accomplish- 
ments of the past twelve months. Creditable goals which a year ago seemed 
remote have been passed. But the achievement of greatest significance for the 
future was the discovery of the speed at which we can travel forward. when 
all work with an harmonious unity of purpose. 


The program before us is large: pensions for all; certification for school 
librarians; development of a more active and fruitful assistance from library 
trustees through a trustee section of the Association; the upbuilding of a 
state-wide organization of lay supporiers—friends of the library; and, what is 
of prime importance if we are to maintain a sound foundation on which to 
build, the strengthening of our public service. 


Only a part of this program, incomplete as it is, can or should be given 
major emphasis this year. Preparatory work by committees will be carried for- 
ward on several lines, but the united effort of all members is solicited for 
only two projects: (1) the strengthening of our public service to the com- 
munity, and (2) the organization of a Trustee Section. 


No record of Association activities can be adequate without at least a 
brief reference to the Michigan Librarian, the Association’s official organ, 
which, having attained its maturity during the past year, is now prepared to 
go forward as the common forum uniting all library groups of the State and 
with a well-planned policy of helpful service not covered by other profes- 
sional journals. 


For the notable achievements of the year just ended I salute every 
librarian of the State and particularly my predecessor in office, Miss Maud 
Grill, under whose able leadership so broad an advance was made. For the 
successful promotion of the program before us, I bespeak the continuing active 
cooperation of all. 

Very truly yours, 
Ratpu A. ULveLIne, 
President 
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New State Board For Libraries 


By Jessie E. TOMPKINS 


Chairman, Sub-Committee, Legislative Committee, 1937 


THE Governor has announced his appointments to the newly created State Board 
for Libraries (Michigan Librarian, vol. 3, no. 4, p. 10). This consummates one of 
the recent efforts of the Michigan Library Association toward the advancement of 
state-wide library service. Last year librarians met an exceptional degree of under- 
standing and support in their application for legislative approval of their measures. 
Governor Murphy has been interested in the betterment of library opportunities, he 
has been ready to confer with the executive board of the state library association, his 
advice has been well-disposed, his comprehension of library needs and of attendant 
administrative problems is evident in his selection of members for the first board. 





Library progress has been substantial in this regime. 


Following are the appointees named by the Governor: 


MR. HOBART COFFEY, Law Libra- 
rian, University of Michigan, is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University, A. B. 
1918, attended University of Pittsburgh 
Law School, 1920-21, University of 
Michigan Law School 1921-24, L. L. B., 
J. D. He is a contributor to legal periodi- 
cals and has served on the Legislative 
Committee of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation. 


MR. WILLIAM JABINE is a graduate 
of Columbia University, A. B. 1907; 
A. M. (Political Science) 1909. Three 
years later he was admitted to the New 
York Bar. First in newspaper work and 
later as editor and publisher of trade 
publications, he has traveled extensively 
in this country. He is active in the So- 
ciety of American Archivists, and, since 
October 1936, has been State Director of 
the W. P. A. Historical Records Survey, 
which position has brought him in con- 
tact with public officials throughout 
Michigan. 


MR. J. ADRIAN ROSENBURG, prac- 
tising attorney at Jackson, attended Al- 
bion College 1915-16, and completed his 
law course and received his L. L. B. at 
the University of Michigan. He is past 
president of the Booklover’s Club, a di- 
rector of the Jackson Town Hall, and a 
member of local, state, and national bar 


associations. Interested in books and 
reading, he is active in the Friends of 
the Library movement in Jackson. 


MISS ALICE C. VEVIA, a high school 
art teacher in Grand Rapids, is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and has 
traveled extensively in this country as 
well as foreign countries. A member of 
the P. T. A. and local teacher’s clubs, 
she is Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers Local No. 256 and of 
the Grand Rapids Civil Service Board. 
Interested in labor problems and work- 
ers’ education, she is also concerned with 
the problem of inadequate library service 
in poorer regions. 


MR. RALPH ULVELING graduated 
from De Paul University, Ph.B 1922 and 
from Columbia University School of 
Library Science, B. S$. 1928. At present 
Associate Librarian, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, previously Chief of the Extension 
Department in the same library, Li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Amarillo, 
Texas, 1926-27, Reference Assistant, 
Newberry Library, Chicago, 1924-26. 
Active in both state and national library 
organizations, he is President of the Mich- 
igan Library Association, a member of 
the Council of the American Library 
Association and Chairman of its Adult 
Education Board. 
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EDITORIALS 


The A £ A APRIL 1, 1938! A deadline for those of you who will 
ee join the annuity group of the American Library Asso- 
Retirement Plan ciation at its present rates! At that time, an increase 
of approximately 35% will be incorporated in the 
rates drawn up for the proposed new five-year contract to be signed by the A.L.A. 
and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. by April 1, 1938. The present contract 
expires on that date. In addition to increased rates, the new contract will not con- 
tain certain important advantages which the present one does. Failure on the part 
of the A.L.A. to submit to these proposed omissions will bring even higher rates and 
an additional increase over the 35% one. 


These new rates on the contract to be let April 1, 1938, have been expected and 
foreseen by the A.L.A. Committee on Annuities and Pensions. The committee has 
watched insurance companies change group annuity rates at least three times since 
the present contract was signed April 1, 1933. These changes, of course, have not 
affected us yet, but they will with the new contract. A decrease in the interest- 
earning power of money has caused this increase in annunity rates. 

To illustrate the effect of this change of rates, let us consider the hypothetical case 
of a librarian, say a woman twenty-five years of age. 


If such a person were to pay ten dollars a month premium under the present con- 
tract, she would be assured an annual income of $1068.50 from the age of sixty- 
five until her death. If she were to invest, in addition to her premium, a sum of 
money to increase her annual benefit, she would be able, under the present contract, 
to purchase an additional $48.60 annual benefit, over and above the $1068.50, for 
each $100 invested, 

Under the proposed contract for the next five years, the same ten-dollar monthly 
premium will buy an annual income of $747.70 between the age of sixty-five and 
death. And for additional money invested, $30.57 in annual benefits may be pur- 
chased for each $100 invested. 


Under the present contract, the twenty-five-year-old woman will contribute $4,- 
800 before the age of sixty-five, and she will receive $12,822 if she lives from sixty- 
five to seventy-seven (the average age to which a woman will live if she reaches sixty- 
five), and an additional $1,068.50 for each succeeding year until her death. 

Under both the present and the proposed contracts, in the event that a person dies 
before she receives the amount which she has contributed, the balance will be paid to 
her designated heirs. 

Under the proposed new contract, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
limit any year’s investment, in addition to premium, to $5,000; will limit the amount 
of an annuity a person may buy (based on salary); will have all investments sub- 
jected to schedule rates of the date at which the investment is made; and will 
change the interest rate on surrender values of policies from the present 4% to 3%. 

With all the facts thus presented, we feel sure that, as librarians, we are able to so 
analyze the matter and catalog it in our minds that we shall draw upon our stacks 
to provide ourselves with security for our later years, before the overdue date— 
April 1, 1938. 

Epwarp HEILIGER 
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Our n Sditorial OVER a year ago we expressed the hope editorial. 


ly that our days of publishing pioneering were 
Organization closing and that the Michigan Librarian would 

assume its place as a permanent library organ for 
all fields of library work in the state. During this year the publishing partnership 
of the State Executive Board of School Librarians and the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion has matured. At its annual meeting, the Association adopted the Michigan 
Librarian as its official organ and voted to underwrite the publication on a basis of 
estimated costs and advertising income. With the continued purpose of serving as 
a common forum uniting all library groups in the state, the Michigan Librarian has 
enlarged its scope with a planned policy of helpful service. This broadening of publi- 
cation efforts has necessitated certain changes in editorial organization and _ policies, 
The Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries Association accepted an invitation to 
collaborate editorially and is represented by a member on the editorial board. 

Following the joint recommendation of the State Executive Board of School 
Librarians and the Executive Board of the Michigan Library Association, the formu- 
lation of editorial and financial policies and program has been placed in the hands of 
an executive committee composed of nine members. Membership is appointive and 
consists of an associate editor and business manager, one each chosen by each of the 
above boards; a representative from the Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association; and a representative from the college library group suggested by that 
group and appointed by the Executive Board of the Michigan Library Association. 
The chairman of the State Executive Board of School Librarians and the president 
of the Michigan Library Association are members ex-officio. To insure continuity 
of program and policy, the terms of service have been staggered. The office of editor- 
in-chief is elective by the Executive Committee, and, in consideration of the best 
interests of the publication, is not designated as a “term” office. The personnel of the 
Executive Committee with their terms of appointment follow—Helen E. Campbell, 
Editor-in-chief; Grace Winton (three years), Ruth Rutzen (two years) —Associate 
Editors; Frances Hannum (three years), C. Irene Hayner (two years) —Business 
Managers; Eudocia Stratton (one year )—Representative, College Libraries; Mrs. Esther 
Hooper (one year)—Representative, Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries; C. Irene 
Hayner (Chairman, State Executive Board of School Librarians) and Ralph A. 
Ulveling (President, Michigan Library Association )—Ex-officio members. 

To meet specific needs and serve a wider reader interest, the departments which 
previously featured our magazine have been revamped and their editing placed in the 
hands of committees. The personnel of the department staff and the names of the 
editorial and business office assistants are printed on the inside cover page of this 
issue. These complete the entire membership of the editorial board. 

Our policy of free distribution to all librarians in the state is based upon a belief 
in the need of an organ for the purpose of professional contact and publicity. The 
quarterly policy of publication will be continued. In order to make the publication 
year coincide with the fiscal year, volumes will begin with the February number. 

The Michigan Librarian, beginning its fourth volume with this issue, was established 
and has grown upon a splendid background of interest and codperation. Continued 
service to the profession in its program for the development of library service in the 
state lies in the united effort which has made the publication possible. 


HELEN E. CAMPBELL 
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The Library and Library Trustee 
Philosophy 


By Wr_uiaM E. Marcus 


{N considering the matter of library philosophy and our attitude as trustees toward 
ourselves, let us pretend that we are attending a clinic, the purpose of which is to 
throw light on the anatomy of the library’s human body. There are some questions 
about this body to which we require clear answers. Without such knowledge, the 
body cannot function properly nor can we successfully direct its movements. 


Since we as trustees are part of this great human body, we must understand our 
relationship with it by answering such questions as these: 
1. Why did I accept an appointment as library trustee? 
2. What is really expected of me as a trustee, and how do my duties differ from 
those of the librarian? 
3. How do I measure and appraise my success or failure as a trustee? 
4. Is my responsibility limited to my own self-contained municipality? 
§. If my responsibility be broader than this, where does it lead, and when is this 
broader action required? 
The answers to these questions will create the basic philosophy essential to success- 
ful library development and will throw light on the anatomy we are examining. 


In establishing the beginning of a library philosophy, we must understand clearly 
who we are and why we are. We must recognize that we are not executive officers of 
the library but only one of a board of trustees whose duties in the main are similar 
to those of a director of any business corporation. The librarian is really the president 
of the corporation, and the president of the board of trustees in reality is only the 
chairman of the board of directors. Authority is vested in the president, called the 
librarian, and trustees are never expected to usurp any of the president’s prerogatives 
or duties. This is the very essence of a sound beginning. If this conception of a 
trustee’s responsibilities is fully grasped at first, one is then in position to probe fur- 
ther into the subject of who we are and why. 

There is much to be said on behalf of the trustee. He is usually a busy person 
engrossed in many problems and challenges other than the library, and it is necessary 
to understand his idiosyncracies, his mechanisms, his reactions, and his mental proc- 
esses which sometimes seem to cast him in a groove of relative inaction and com- 
parative mental laziness. 

A new trustee finds himself taking up his duties with little understanding of the 
magnitude of his responsibilities, and more cognizant at first of the prestige of his 
position and its pleasurable aspects than with the serious obligations he has assumed. 


The chief weakness of library trusteeship lies in the fact that, as the service is 
without recompense, there are practically no retributions which befall a trustee who 
fails to assume the full measure of his responsibilities. His library and the com- 
munity are the victims—and sometimes his librarian, but the trustee is not affected 
adversely, 

The present system does not provide a guarantee. of supervisory instruction for a 
trustee, preparing him in attitude and in mind for his duties. The necessary training 
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and development of a trustee into real usefulness is haphazard and left too much t 
chance, and to the librarian, usually already overburdened by the assumption of 
details which should not be required of an administrative officer. However, the 
librarian should have a special conscious responsibility of doing her share in th 
training and guiding of the new trustee and should direct his reading about library 
administration in books and library journals. The trustee should be a willing pupil 
and realize what a vast new field of endeavor he has entered. Only this year an 
indispensable new book has been published called the Library Trustee, prepared in; 
masterful way by Anna Gertrude Hiall..It offers the kind of knowledge and phils. 
ophy which are most conducive to successful trusteeship. This essential manual, 
prepared in question and answer form, will orient the new trustee in his work and 
will answer countless questions which otherwise might go unasked or unsolved. 

As heretical as it may sound, a successful trustee does not have to be personally: 
bookish person, a great reader, or even have unusual familiarity with books, since the 
most difficult library problems to be solved are rarely concerned with books them- 
selves. A trustee who was exceptionally scholarly might have less opportunity of mak- 
ing a vital contribution to the average library than one who was a publicity specialist, 
a lawyer, a builder, or one who had broad experience in business or finance. The typ 
of person who may best supplement the existing trustees of a library will depend en- 
tirely upon the attributes lacking among the other members of the board. 

Trustees of libraries occupy an unusual office—they are volunteer public servants 
with nothing spurring them forward but their own conception of duty, their own 
energy, ambition, and vision. There is no element of competition serving as 2 
stimulant, no superior officer acting as taskmaster, and no profit and loss statement 
annually measuring their success or failure. The librarian actually operates the library 
system which either functions smoothly and efficiently, experiencing normal growth, 
or it limps along haltingly, with little or no progress, and resignedly accepts its 
position of shameful mediocrity. 

What is the real difference between a good and a poor library system? Usually the 
board of trustees. The standstill type is one in which there is little or no leadership 
or ambition to make the library the vital force in the community that it should be 
Its trustees think more of how the budget can be kept down instead of what the 
citizens have a right to expect from their library. In other words, the trustees have 
not acquired the philosophy of trusteeship which leads to progress. They have not 
thought out what kind of a place their library should occupy in the community nor 
educated the taxpayers to the fact that a growing community requires a growing 
library. They have accustomed the taxpayers to a poor library and an inadequate 
budget to support it, little realizing that it requires drastic action and years of effort 
to restore a run-down library to its position of influence, leadership, and service. 

During a political campaign a candidate once wisely remarked: “Objectives do not 
constitute a program.” This saying is particularly applicable to libraries. Most of us 
want a larger staff, more books, better equipment, better pay for the personnel, etc.) 
but what methods are we going to use to get them? Such acquisitions don’t just 
happen—they have to be part of an orderly program, fitting the needs of the people. 
Make the people aware of your objectives. If these are sound, a real beginning will 
be made toward progress. Indeed, it will be good politics for the local governing 
body to be generous with the library budget. 


Trustees who are in earnest about the improvement of their library will not rest 
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content until they have brought about an outside survey to serve as a fixed base 
from which to start real progress. A survey appraises the past, diagnoses the present, 
and sets up guide posts for the future. Perhaps one of its greatest advantages is that 
it permits sound future planning and the creation of a program. It reveals clearly 
the weaknesses which exist and serves as a mirror in which is reflected a true picture 
of a library’s status, No trustee is capable to perform this highly technical service 
for his own library. 

If you were to ask what benefit an individual trustee might expect from joining 
4 state trustee association, I would reply that the benefit will probably not be an 
immediate one, except in so far as the membership affords the opportunity for associa- 
tion with other trustees, the gradual ensuing enlargement of trustees’ horizons, and the 
clearer understanding of their obligations and responsibilities. Membership in a trustee 
section should be conceived more in a spirit of what contribution your library can 
make, through you, toward the betterment of library service in general. 

It must be recognized that the basic purpose of a trustee association is to make 
trustees more effective and more valuable through association with other trustees 
who are thinking and planning, not only for their own library, but for those of the 
state and nation. It isn’t so much what we may get out of it, but what we put into 
it that matters. Progress is always slow, and the library millennium is not yet in 
sight. But each of us can put our shoulders to the wheel and make what contribu- 
tion lies within our capacity to the advancement of library interests. 

Inactive, incompetent, disinterested trustees seldom visit other libraries or read 
library periodicals or recent books setting forth new ideas and interesting techniques. 
They do not attend their state or national library conventions; they are rather self- 
complacent, take their titles of trustee as an honor requiring little sacrifice or energy 
on their part, and are satisfied with a record of mere attendance at their monthly 
board meetings. This sorry indictment of many library trustees is no exaggeration— 
it is applicable to every state in the union in varying degrees and seems to be a prod- 
uct of our system. 

Much could be done to correct this condition if librarians would assert their powers 
of leadership and of stimulating interest. Trustees are not wilfully lazy and disin- 
terested. It is my firm conviction that they can be aroused from lethargy and inactiv- 
ity to the point of making vital contributions provided their imaginations are fired 
and they are given something worthwhile to do. 

A grave responsibility rests with the librarian to furnish this activating force. 
Trustees do not seem to drive themselves. Trustees are not unlike race horses which 
have the potential capacity to race but which require a driver, a personality, a present 
force to bring out latent talent. Few horses will perform creditably without a driver 
—few trustees will render enthusiastic well-directed service without able leadership 
and inspiration from a competent, enthusiastic librarian or president of a board of 
trustees. On the other hand, librarians cannot be expected to use these energies of 
leadership for long without the willing codperation of the trustees, Enthusiasms 
tend to wither unless responded to. Hence the relationships should resolve themselves 
into the process of librarian and trustees each stimulating and encouraging the others 
to go forward with vigor, courage, and determination to reach new objectives. 

Philosophising in this way about trustees, dissecting their minds, and examining 
their mechanisms, better qualifies us to anticipate what one may reasonably expect 
of them in helping solve the pressing problems of the moment. Undoubtedly they 
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have already lent valiant aid in the victories which have been won in Michigan, prov. 
ing the point that, when they envision a sound and desirable objective, many of 
them can be counted upon for a full measure of codperation. 


Most of us have been reared with a wholesome respect for the institutions and | 
/ TOO 1 
| Americ 


principles which have produced in America one of the most highly developed civilj- 
zations in the world, the true measure of which has been the steady increase in th 
physical comfort and opportunity enjoyed by the average man and woman. These 
advances have become a vital part of our lives and aspirations. 

Among these benefits which we have come to regard as rights have been those of 
guaranteed education, adult as well as juvenile, and equal opportunity regardless of 
race, creed, or sex. 

The education we speak of as adult, which our generation clings to as a birth. 
right, is access to free libraries. During the first thirty years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the services and functions of libraries were never tested and thrown into the 
limelight as they have been during the past seven years. The average citizen took his 
library more or less for granted, accepted its services without question and little be- 
grudged the cost in his tax bill. . 

Almost without warning or preparation the libraries of the country were called 
upon to meet an unprecedented demand from the viewpoint of recreation a 
well as of adult or continuing education and information service. It became almost 
impossible to measure which of these was the most essential in the vast turmoil which 
swept the libraries of America. Trustees were suddenly called upon to meet an un- 
precedented situation offering no wise solution,—that of providing unheard of in- 
creases in services with greatly diminished budgets. 

It is safe to believe that the libraries of Michigan suffered much the same as those 
of other states, and I assume that the wise plans you have recently developed were 
initiated in part to correct the ravaging effects of the past few years upon the 
libraries of the state. 

It seems to me that one of your greatest problems is that of finding the best and 
most effective method by which the aroused interest of trustees can be maintained 
and by which you can challenge a still broader activity on their part throughout the 


state. It has been found in some states that the most effective and practical method} 
of obtaining trustee codperation has been through the medium of a state trustee} 


association or section of the state library association. 


the following nine major objectives: 

1. To promote library work in general and especially to assist in the development 
of libraries and library service in New Jersey. 

2. To afford trustees the opportunity of working together on problems of import- 
ance to the libraries of New Jersey as a whole, as well as to libraries locally. 

3. To stimulate the interest of trustees in becoming better and more effective 
library administrators in respect to their functions as guiders of library policies. 

4. To assist in the proper emphasis being placed upon the difference between the 
duties and responsibilities of the trustees as contrasted with those of the professional 
administrating staff. 

5. To widen the horizon of trustees and to encourage them to view local problems 
more in terms of the welfare of the entire surrounding territory. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Effective Library Publicity 


By Louise C. GRACE 


‘TOO many librarians are like the Englishman, who, after listening intently to an 


American describe in detail the astounding dimensions of the famous Wrigley sign 


‘on Broadway, exclaimed in a puzzled fashion, “‘Yes, but isn’t it awfully conspicuous?” 
‘Any honest business justifies its existence through rendering a service and certainly 
' there can be no criticism of such a business for adopting methods which will promote 
‘its growth and the consequent extension of its service to a greater number of people. 


Why not consider a library as a business and therefore subject to the same proce- 
dure which contributes to the success of any business? After all, being in business is 
dependent upon only three factors: (1) having a product for which a demand exists 
or can be created; (2) telling prospective customers about this product in a way to 
win their favorable consideration (which is advertising); (3) making this product 
easy to buy. 

A library’s product, or merchandise, is books plus the specialized service of the 
librarian with her knowledge of how to obtain information. Consideration should 
therefore be given to advertising the library’s merchandise. Now the first step in ad- 
vertising is to analyze the market and the place of the product in the market. 
Briefly this consists in finding the answers to the following questions: (1) What is 
the function of the product? (2) What are its distinctive features? (3) What sort 
of person will buy it? (4) Why? (5) Where do these people live? (6) How can they 
be reached? (7) What appeal will influence them to buy? (8) What similar prod- 
ucts are sold to these people and how are they being sold? In commercial phraseology, 
markets are people, but they are important only as they can be translated into sales. 
Theoretically, every resident of a given town is a possible user of the library. Actu- 
ally, however, there are limitations imposed by nationality, literacy, temperament, 
habit, and many other factors, that definitely control the potential number of cus- 
tomers, A careful analysis of the maximum market for library service, would pro- 


ivide a yardstick with which to measure results. 


No librarian can build a book collection without a knowledge of the needs of the 
institution or community served, combined with the ability to anticipate and satisfy 
such needs. This indicates at least a preliminary study of the market, but it would 
be very well worth while to make a periodical check of changing conditions and 
demands, and occasionally to contact the users of the library, as a newspaper pub- 
liher does his readers, to ascertain from them how well the service rendered meets 
their requiremnts. 

Assuming, however, that your library is equipped to serve adequately all the 
groups and individuals represented in your market, how then is this news to reach 
the customers for whom the service has been planned? This is an era of fierce com- 
petition and the library is not exempt. It is subject to all the counter claims of 


‘recreational activities, the radio, reader’s digests, all of which use modern and 


scientific advertising methods. 

My chief criticism of most library publicity is that it is colorless and lacking in 
dramatization. It violates the first law of advertising—which is showmanship. Per- 
haps this evokes the shade of P. T. Barnum, but after all, showmanship is only the 
art of interesting people in an exciting way. Service, even, sells best when it is thus 
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presented. The Harvard Classics discovered that a short and simple bit of copy with 
a big picture of Marie Antoinette riding the guillotine, sold eight times as many 
books as the best of a long series of well-written and artistic full pages on the glory 
and splendor of owning fine books. 

I realize it would be slightiy incongruous for a library to paint its front red and 
employ a brass band, but surely a librarian’s ingenuity will suggest ways and mean; 
of introducing warmth and human interest into library publications and activities 
It is amazing how often libraries will attempt to economize by reducing entrance 
and interior lighting to a minimum. One librarian in my experience followed th 
library patrons about, turning off alcove and table lights as patrons moved from on 
to the other. The result was that that library was about as inviting as the Black Hok 
of Calcutta. Only dire necessity induced one to enter its doors. How long would; 
motion picture theatre survive if it confined all of its lights to one small bulb over 
the ticket seller’s window? Library appeals should be formulated on the basic thought 
that people buy that which promotes their own comfort and importance and not to 
help the other fellow. 

Much study has been devoted to the psychology of advertising, and from this 
have been discovered certain universal motives which prompt buying action. Among 
these are self-indulgence; self-protection; self-expression; curiosity; escape. Why not 
introduce these buying motives into book lists, book announcements, book exhibits? 

In any advertising or publicity, the idea, of course, is the most important part of 
the message. It need not be a new idea nor an unusual one, but it should be striking; 
it should be specific; it should be of service to the person addressed. These three $’ 
are of first importance: striking to arrest attention; specific to reach a selected 
audience; of service to stimulate the buying urge. 

The library is fortunate in that it always has a worthwhile message, impressive 
in its honesty and sincerity. The danger is that perhaps too much dependence is 
placed upon this intrinsic merit. It has been said that the great trouble with sin- 
cerity is that it is so often a bore—that only the rascals take real pains to make 
themselves loved. When Charles Wesley was compiling his hymn book, he remarked 
that he saw no reason why the devil should have all the good tunes, and so he took 
his gay melodies where he found them. 

To a message that is worthwhile should be added the eight keys to good copy: 
(1) clearness; (2) ease of reading; (3) action-urge; (4) personality; (5) charm; 
(6) force; (7) salesmanship; (8) showmanship. 

So much for the preparation of library publicity. Now, through what medium 
shall this message be presented to present and potential library users? Commercial 
advertising is placed in the following media: newspapers, magazines, trade papers, 
radio, outdoor, direct mail, car and bus cards, motion pictures, point of sale display, 
premiums, novelties, personal salesmanship. Each of these media has its own particu- 
lar function and is used as carefully in building an advertising campaign as a cat- 
penter uses his tools in building a house. Most of these mediums are available for 
library publicity. How they shall be put to work depends upon the individual library, 
but a careful study of each medium will reveal amazing possibilities, not only for 
library publicity itself, but also for tying in with commercial activities and becom- 
ing a part of community events. 

The price of good publicity is eternal vigilance, keeping ever alert to oppor- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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What A Modern Teacher Expects 


From School Librarians 
By S. A, Courtis 


AS YOU know, the thinking in every field of human activity is confused and be- 
wildered in this era of change. In politics we have fascists, democrats, socialists, com- 
munists, etc., and even in each group there are divisions and subdivisions warring 
against each other. In industry and labor there are similar antagonisms. The same is 
true in religion, in music, in art, and in every field of human endeavor. It is true in 
education. We have at the extremes the traditionalists and the progressives, and be- 
tween them every type and shade of opinion and practice. There is no such thing as 
a type that can be called a “modern teacher.” 

However, the conception of the “modern teacher” maintained in this article is not 
wholly visionary. There are teachers, today, who, to varying degrees and in different 
places and times, are now making the demands on school librarians which are herein 
discussed. Our teacher-training institutions are doing their best to create such future 
teachers. While no one teacher is, at present, likely to qualify as a completely modern 
teacher, our concept finds some foundation in fact. 


The modern teacher will expect six things from school librarians: (1) an under- 
standing of the complex and difficult situation in which the modern teacher tries to 
do her work; (2) appreciation of the new concepts which are the basis of the 
modern teacher’s philosophy of education; (3) a knowledge of the modern aims of 
education; (4) use in the library of the same new methods which the modern teacher 
is trying to employ; (5) assistance in selecting and organizing the new materials 
which the new aims make necessary; (6) participation in the new codperative life 
developing in school affairs. Each of these six demands merits special comment. 


The modern teacher expects that school librarians will make an effort to under- 
stand the complex and difficult situation in which the teacher works, nor is she dis- 
appointed in her expectations. School librarians are aware of the need to understand. 
We know that librarians have their troubles just as do teachers, and both can do 
their work freer from worry when they are sure they are not being misunderstood 
by those with whom they serve. 


The situation is something like this, The depression has stimulated an enormous 
amount of thinking and criticism on the part of everyone, and the school has come 
in for its share. Moreover, out of the thinking and changes which are taking place, 
have sprung, full born, a large number of “isms,” most of them put forward and 
urged by enthusiasts, but wholly unacceptable to the large body of parents in con- 
trol of school affairs. Also, long-time, evolutionary changes are in process, but the 
multiplicity of “isms” and emphases tend to cover up or discredit the true growth 
that is taking place. Further, the depression has led to much larger classes, decreased 
supplies, increased demands on the teacher. Is it any wonder that many modern 
teachers are in a state of confusion? They are told they must change, they mustn’t 
change; that this is important, no, that is important; that all our troubles—city, 
state, national and international—are caused by the failure of education; that every- 
thing must be reconstructed and recreated; and then we are given loads and duties 
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which make such demands upon our time that we have neither the energy nor the 
leisure for reflective thought. Nor is that the worst of it. In the home itself similar 
fundamental changes are taking place. Home life no longer exerts the character- 
forming and interpretative influences that once were its chief function. The chil- 
dren come to school, not only without right characters and attitudes, but with dis. 
ruptive or evil tendencies already set by movies, beer gardens, pool rooms, and 
similar disintegrating forces. 

In other words, the modern teacher expects sympathetic appreciation from school 
librarians. She wants them to believe that she is truly making an effort to adjust 
her own philosophy and methods to the changing needs of the times, but having a 
hard time succeeding. No one knows better than she the inefficiency of her efforts, 
but if her children can’t read, can’t spell, can’t organize, and generally misbehave, 
she is unwilling to take all the blame. She expects school librarians to understand that 
the problem of teaching today is a totally different proposition than it was formerly; 
and that, while she is making progress, she has still many unsolved problems on her 
hands. Criticism from outsiders is understandable and can be endured; but criticism 
from one’s fellow teachers is the last straw. We all need the sympathetic support of 
those who are closest to us, a sympathy that will understand and approve even our 
honest mistakes. 

Where there is understanding, all confusion and discomfort can be brushed aside, 
and fundamental principles considered calmly and on their merits. The second demand 
of the modern teacher is that school librarians know something of and appreciate 
the new concepts on which the philosophy of the modern teacher is based. 

The first of these new concepts is that of the child as a developing organism. Of 
course, everybody has always known that children grow, but in the traditional school 
of the past it was taken for granted that any child could learn anything if he would 
only try. Today child development is being made a subject of intensive measurement 
and study, and these studies are revealing with absolute clearness a number of 
startling facts: (1) that there are regular cycles of development which affect all 
types of growth—body, mind, and social relationships; (2) that what a child learns, 
when he learns, and how much he learns depend largely upon his inherited nature, 
upon what cycle he is in, and what level of development within the cycle he has 
achieved; that growth is far more of a unitary affair than has been appreciated pre- 
viously; (3) that the individual differences of which we have heard so much apply 
also to the child’s development, so that each child must be judged, not in terms of 
general averages or norms, but in terms of his own patterns of development. This 
means that education must be conceived as a different thing for each child; that we 
must measure individual children, draw individual growth curves, provide for indi- 
vidual courses of study; and all combine to give the child an individual and inte- 
grated education. No more teaching of spelling, arithmetic, music, and all the rest in 
water-tight compartments. We must teach children, not subjects; we must base our 
assignments on child needs, not on topics or teacher’s plans; we must respect child 
interests and child choices, not teacher preferences or decisions. Above all, this means 
that we must study and measure and understand each child before we can do any 
planning at all. Do librarians appreciate how completely the new information about 
child development removes the old foundations of teaching? Do they understand how 
difficult it is for the modern teacher to blaze new pathways through the jungle of 
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new problems which confront her? How she has to proceed blindly, on a trial and 
error basis, with no one to assist her and with only an ideal as a guide? I wonder! 
Teaching, in the old sense, has never been as much a part of the school librarian’s 
work as it has been of the classroom teacher’s work. 

This brings me to the second new concept to be understood, the shift that has 
taken place in our conception of teaching. In the traditional school, teaching was 
organizing and presenting subject matter, having the children acquire it by memoriz- 
ation, testing to make sure it was acquired, disciplining those who didn’t learn, and 
rewarding with academic honors those who succeeded. 

The modern teacher conceives of teaching in terms of service. She tries to help and 
guide children in their growth. She tries to minister to the needs of the whole child 
—body, mind and spirit, health, intelligence, and social relationships. She endeavors 
to provide conditions favorable for growth and isn’t a bit more concerned than par- 
ents and administrators force her to be with whether the child learns or not. Learning 
is wholly an incidental process; true knowledge is a by-product generalized from ex- 
periences. The modern teacher believes that if the child lives right, he will inevitably 
know what it is essential for him to know. She is concerned with what the child 
becomes, not what he learns. This is a tremendous, far-reaching shift in conception. 
The modern teacher expects the school librarian to understand and adopt this shift 
herself and to conduct library work in accordance with it. 

The third new concept has to do with the change that is taking place in the modern 
teacher’s views of her profession and her responsibilities. The traditional teacher was 
a mild-mannered, submissive individualist, who meekly did as she was told, whose 
interests began and ended in her own classroom, who had no professional associations 
with her fellow teacher. The modern teacher has been completely transformed. She 
sees teaching as a profession and desires and works for unity and codperation among 
all its members. She is joining unions and other professional organizations, and 
through these she is finding she can safely talk back to administrators and parents 
and exert real influence in righting educational wrongs. More than that, through her 
emphasis on child growth and problem solving, she herself has become interested in 
her own living and growing. The modern teacher studies her community and is 
beginning to exert herself through her organizations to participate professionally in 
the solution of community problems. What force for righteousness could not a mil- 
lion teachers exercise if they were effectively organized and active! Now, school 
librarians are narrow specialists. The modern teacher, however, expects even school 
librarians to rise above the limitations of their field of specialization and join with her 
in strengthening and developing professional solidarity and effectiveness. 

These new concepts necessarily involve new aims. The modern teacher expects 
that school librarians will also adopt these new aims and put them into effect in their 
specialized work. 

The best single expression of the new aims is the phrase, “integration of person- 
ality,” but this is so general and vague that it needs interpretation. To the modern 
teacher, the phrase means that the goal of educational effort is the development of 
personality, both individual and social, and that the method of development is to be 
the natural one of making it possible for the elements of personality which exist in 
the child to get together into an effective organization. Integration emphasizes to 
the modern teacher the fact that she can do no more about the process than a farmer 
does about the growing of his crops. He can plow the fields, plant the seed, eliminate 
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weeds, etc., but the corn or wheat has to do the growing itself. It is the same with 
children. They have to do the integrating. The teacher can create situations, inspire 
the children to effort, interpret the results of action, etc., but she must leave the 
growing to the children. 

Children’s personalities are integrated by the choices they make and the manner in 
which they act upon their choices. The modern teacher tries to present situations in 
which the children will be stimulated to choose purposes, make plans, carry them out, 
judge of their success, and generalize controls over future behavior. Her aim is 
growth, not learning, and when the children go to the library in quest of the ma- 
terials they need, the modern teacher expects that the librarian who ministers to their 
needs will do so with full appreciation of the children’s conception of themselves the 
teacher has carefully built up in them—namely, that they are the dynamic agents 
upon whom rests full responsibility for what they want, what they do, what they 
get out of what they do. The modern teacher tries never to do anything for the 
children that she can possibly get them to do for themselves. She consciously tries 
to set the children free from her control, to make herself unnecessary. She acknowl- 
edges an obligation to help children improve themselves in all their ways and stand- 
ards, but she begins with the children where they are and helps them grow into 
adulthood; she does not impose adult standards upon them. 


The question of aims is so closely associated with methods and achievements that 
the three can scarcely be separated in discussion. The modern teacher expects that 
the school librarian will adopt the same aims, use the same methods, and judge suc- 
cess by the same achievements that she does. Traditional school librarians sometimes 
feel that the modern teacher has mo achievements to her credit, but the modern 
teacher herself feels that she has just as definite achievements and aims as she ever 
did, only they are different achievements. The modern aims are expressed as vision, 
self-direction, self-control, self-appraisal, and codperation. By vision, the modern 
teacher means that she strives to develop in the children power to size up a situation 
and see in it the problem to be solved. By purposing, she means the ability to choose 
to solve the problem and the ability to plan a solution. In other words, where the 
traditional teacher used to make the assignments, the modern teacher tries to develop 
in the children the power, the desire, and the will to make their own assignments and 
to carry them out. Ability to vision, to purpose, and to plan are just as much achieve- 
ments and much more valuable than ability to read, write, and figure. So with self- 
appraisal and self-control. The modern teacher tries to develop in her students the 
power to keep themselves in order, the power to mark themselves, the power to de- 
termine their own needs and how they can best be satisfied. An individual who has 
these powers succeeds and becomes a leader, a contributor to social progress. The 
modern teacher, therefore, deliberately creates situations in which the children shall 
have opportunities to vision, purpose, plan, etc., and this constitutes the basis of her 
method. She believes school librarians could use exactly the same method and adopt 
exactly the same aims, and she rejoices in the assistance which social librarians render 
when they do so. 

There is another aim and method which is new—codperation. The modern teacher 
recognizes the fact that modern life has become almost completely interdependent 
instead of individualistic; that skill in working together harmoniously and effectively 
has to be developed just as much as skill in purposing or planning. Consequently she 
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provides for group activities, for group purposing, group discussions, etc. The modern 
teacher consciously plans to alternate social and individual work, making each con- 
tribute to the other. 

Now libraries, traditionally, are funereal places where silence and individual activity 
ae the rule. From one point of view this is as it should be. If I am busily engaged in 
sarching in a book for pleasure or information, it is right that I should not be dis- 
turbed by the discussions of others. But our changing times have created a new need. 
Some schools have little conference rooms around the library and that is a step in the 
right direction, but it is not enough. The modern teacher feels she has a right to 
expect that the school librarians will give creative thought to the need for providing 
adequately for the social phases of library work. Certainly the school librarian’s 
xtivities are not suited to the demands of the social activities of the children. Is 
not this a problem which demands coéperative solution? 


Another point at which the modern teacher expects codperation from school 
librarians is in the selection and organization of books and magazines. The new types 
of school activities demand new types of reading matter. The traditional emphasis 
was upon the glories of the intellectual culture of the past. But today that culture 
has itself been outmoded. The modern school faces the future. The modern teacher 
has great difficulty locating suitable material. Inherited tendencies are powerful, and 
for many years to come purchases of books and printed materials are likely to be 
made in terms of the traditional emphasis. What a help school librarians could be if 
they exerted themselves to break with the past, cleared their shelves of much of the 
traditional literature, stocked up with accounts of modern activities and modern 
writings, combined museum service and exhibits with the traditional individualistic 
reading activities of the library, and adjusted library work generally to meet the in- 
creasing richness of the needs of growing children. 


This brings me to the sixth and last point—the recognition by both the modern 
teacher and the school librarian of the unitary character of modern education. The 
integration of personality is one thing, not many. It is easy to create disintegration 
and disharmony when the number of influences and the number of personalities play- 
ing on the child are multiplied. Specialists are good, but specialization must be ac- 
companied by codrdination and codperation before there can be integration. The 
modern classroom teacher is becoming increasingly aware of this need and increasing- 
ly desirous of entering into codperative relations with all other teachers, including 
school librarians. Codperation demands two-way communication. School librarians 
must know and help with the problems of the classroom, and equally the classroom 
must know and help with the problems of the school librarian. How is such help- 
ful codrdination and codperation to be achieved? Administrators sometimes have 
tried to force it and have not succeeded. Individual teachers and librarians have 
made gestures toward codperation and have failed. The problem of carrying on ef- 
fectively high-level codperation between specialists is an unsolved problem. The 
modern teacher feels each teacher must take the initiative in solving it. She is trying 
todo her part. She supposes school librarians are also. How can they all get together? 

School librarians and classroom teachers have many common problems but they 
lack codperative action. That action, to be effective, must arise as an out-reaching 
from group to group for assistance. The modern teacher is ready to do her part. The 
school librarian is probably ready also. Then let us act! ; 
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The Northwest Territory Celebration 


By Georce J. BLAZIER 


THE celebration of the Ordinance of 1787 and the establishment of government 
should enlist the interest of every librarian in the five states: Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and that part of Minnesota east of the Mississippi which was 
then the Old Northwest. Stirring events had taken place herein during the French 
and British occupation before 1783. When it became a part of the new nation by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, it became a vital factor in the settling of the claims of the 
soldiers who had been inadequately paid for their Revolutionary services. Besides 
that, there was the pressure from those in the colonies who wanted to migrete to the 
lands in the West. It was important that these lands be opened to settlement, and 
more important still that a government be established that would ensure them the 
things for which the Revolution was fought. The Ordinance of 1787 gave settlers 
this assurance, and it ensured them also, not only an adequate territorial government, 
but a state government giving them political rights equal to those of the people of 
the original states when sufficient population numbers were reached. 

The commemoration of the establishment of government in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, which includes the enactment of the Ordinance of 1787, will cover a period 
of a little more than a year. In September, 1936, a federal commission composed of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, two United State senators—one of whom is Sena- 
tor Vandenberg of Michigan—two members of the House of Representatives, two 
ex-governors, Paul W. McNutt of Indiana, and George White of Ohio, regents of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the states into which the Northwest 
Territory was divided, and Reverend Joseph E. Hanz of Wisconsin, began plans look- 
ing to this celebration. Mrs. George D. Schemerhorn, the Michigan regent of the 
D. A. R., has been active in the work of the commission. Since September, 1936, the 
legislatures of the states of the Northwest Territory have created commissions with 
whom the federal commission is codrdinating in carrying the celebration to the vari- 
ous communities throughout the Territory. 


One of the important phases of the celebration begun on December 3, 1937, was 
the re-enactment of the trek of the first pioneer party of settlers in the Northwest 
Territory from Ipswich, Massachusetts, to Marietta, Ohio—the first American settle- 
ment in the Territory. This trek is following the original trail through Worcester 
and Springfield, Massachusetts, Northwestern Connecticut, New York, crossing the 
Hudson at Newburgh, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, from Easton on the Delaware 
River, through Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg (Harris’s Ferry in 1788), Carlyle, 
Bedford, to West Newton (Sumrill’s Ferry), where the pioneer party built boats in 
which they made the remainder of the journey down the Youghiogheny, Mononga- 
hela and Ohio Rivers to the mouth of the Muskingum which became Marietta. The 
1937-1938 party will travel by Conestoga wagon drawn by oxen. At each night stop 
this party of some thirty-six men will present a pageant portraying eight scenes lead- 
ing up to the founding of government: the Albany Convention of 1754; the sur- 
render of Vincennes to George Rogers Clark; the army camp at Newburgh, New 
York, where, in 1783, while restlessly awaiting the Treaty of Peace, the soldiers 
drafted petitions to the Continental Congress for the western lands to be opened to 
settlement with adequate territorial government; the treaty with the Indians who 

















MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to Constitution 
Adopted at Annual Meeting- 
October 1937. 


1. Article IV entitled "Officers", 
Section 1, subsection (a) is amended by 
the dropping of the words "the preceding 
President and the Senior Past President" 
and the substitution therefor of the 
words “two other members of the associ- 
ation, elected by the association." This 
subsectim as amended reads: 

(e) The officers of-the association 
shall consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents (First and Second), and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, who together with 
two other members of the association, 
elected by the association, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Board, which Board 
shall have power to act for the Associ- 
aticn at intervals between its meetings. 


2. The following three new subsections 
have been added under Article IV, Section 
1, becoming subsection (e), subsection 
(f) and subsection (g): 

(e) The officers and members of the 
Executive Board shall be elected to serve 
for a one-year term by the active and 
institutional members present at the 
annual meeting. 

(f) No person shall serve in the same 
office or on the same committee for more 
than two successive years. 

(¢) There shall be a nominating com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the 
Iresidcnt two months before the annual 
meeting. Any member of the association 
may send recommendations for nominces 
to this committec. The committce shall 
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prescnt at the annual meeting the name 
of one nominee for each office and 
place on the Executive Board. 


5- Article V, Section 1, entitled 
"Meetings" is amended by the addition of 
the words "one meeting each year shall be 
designated by the Executive Board as the 
annual meeting." The amended section 
reads: 

There shall be one or more meetings 
each year, the time and place of which 
shall be fixed by the association or by 
the Executive Board, and ample notice of 
such time and place shall be furnished 
to each member. One meeting each year 
shall be designatcd by the Executive 
Board as the annual meeting. 


4. Article VI, entitled "Dues and 
Debts", Scction 1 is amended by dropping 
the words "one dollar” and substituting 
the words “one and one half dollars for 
each active member." This scction reads: 


The annual assessment shall be one and 
one half dollars for each active member 
and shall be duc on the first of January. 


5. Article III, entitled "Members", 
Section 2, cntiticd "Institutional Mem- 
bers", subsection (a), is amended by 
dropping the words "in Michigan" and 
substituting "or association"; and 
further amended by dropping the words 
"double that of an active membcr" and 
substituting the words "of two dollars." 
This subscction then reads: 


(a) Any institution or corporation or 
association interested in its object may 
become an institutional member of this 
association by vote of the Exccutive 
Board and payment to the Treasurer of an 
annual assessment of two dollars. 
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owned the lands of what is now eastern and southern Ohio; the organization of the 
Ohio Company of Associates which made the first purchase of land; the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787; the first pioneer party departing from Ipswich and arriv- 
ling at the mouth of the Muskingum, and finally, the beginning of civil government 
‘soon after the arrival at Marietta of Governor Arthur St. Clair and the judges ap- 
‘pointed by the Continental Congress. The party will reach Marietta on April 7, 
1938, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers. 

From Marietta this caravan will travel through every state into the communities 
planning local celebrations. Fifty towns and cities in Ohio are already on the itinerary. 
|The party will travel through Indiana, Illinois, to Wisconsin and Minnesota, return- 
ing through Michigan into Ohio. 

The final phase of the celebration will be at Marietta on July 15, 1938, where a 
|monument is being erected to the first settlers, on the spot where Governor Arthur 
|St. Clair assumed his duties July 15, 1788. This unveiling commemorates the estab- 
lishment of first civil rule in the Old Northwest and the first footprint of the new 
jnation west of the original colonies and the beginning of its march to the Pacific. 
| In addition to its publications listed below, the Commission is conducting a con- 
test for school students of all ages and another for the best standard history of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and its effects in the development of our government. The lat- 
|ter contest is open only to recognized scholars in the field of history. There was pub- 
lished on October 15, 1937, by Farrar and Rinehart, a novel, The Black Forest, writ- 
ten by Meade Minnigerode at the suggestion of, but not subvented in any way by 
the Commission, 

Informative Materials Offered by the Commission 

A Bibliography of Source Materials Concerning the Ordinance of 1787 and North- 
west Territory; a text book, The Ordinance of 1787 and Old Northwest Territory 
(10 cents per copy postpaid) ; Cartographic Map, 18 x 24 inches (single copy, mailed 
free to adults upon request); Poster, 18x24 inches (10 cents postpaid); Daily 
Diary of Caravan (the entire set of 57 diaries, mailed daily as the caravan travels, 
will be sent upon receipt of $1.85); Ox Team Mail Cachet. (On the day of the cara- 
van’s departure from Ipswich, December 3, the cachets will be mailed through the 
Ipswich Post Office. This mail will be picked up by the party and carried by the ox 
team caravan the entire length of the journey to Marietta. At Marietta, the mail 
will be sent through regular channels to your address. The postmark at Marietta 
will bear the date April 7, 1938—date of the arrival of the pioneers. The new 
Ordinance of 1787 adhesive will be affixed to these cachets.) (Set, 53 cents.) 

Request for the above should be made directly to the Northwest Territory Cele- 
| bration Commission. All remittances should be by money order or coin—no stamps. 











JOIN THE A.L.A. 

ARE you a member? Join now and help to give Michigan a high percentage in 
membership. Every librarian in a college, public, school, or special library may join 

the American Library Association. 
A.L.A. dues are now payable. Send you check for either $3.00 or $5.00 to Frances 
A. Hannum, Librarian, Public Library, Ann Arbor, who has been appointed the 
Michigan representative on the A.L.A. Membership Committee. If any one is moved 
| to write about the value of a membership in the A.L.A., Miss Hannum will be glad 
| to receive your article. 
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Food For Thought 


ScHoot librarians will find much food 
for thought emanating from the papers 
and discussions given at the School 
Library Section, A. L. A. Midwinter 
meeting. 

In an interesting meeting devoted to 
discussion of liberal arts colleges or 
teacher-training institutions as training 
centers for school librarians, Esther Stall- 
man of Peabody College for Teachers 
upheld the side of the liberal arts col- 
lege, and Mabel Harris of Indiana State 
Teachers College, the training institu- 
tion. This promises to be an outstanding 
question of the immediate future in con- 
nection with the determination of school 
library standards. 

Mrs. Lois Place of Wayne University 
Library School read a paper on “School 
Libraries and the Changing Curriculum.” 
In the program she presented to the 
School Section of the A. L. A. as a meth- 
od of procedure in raising the status of 
school libraries, the following recom- 
mendations were made: work with edu- 
cational groups, librarians on school fac- 
ulty committees; close codperation with 
library school faculties so school librar- 
ians get the training they need; scientific 
studies of school library work, especially 
job analysis in various types of libraries 
and analyses of the personality and train- 
ing needed to fill the job with surveys of 
work actually being done; regional meet- 
ings of parents, librarians and teachers 
to study problems of youth—perhaps in- 
stitutes like those in North Dakota and 
Minnesota; a publication in which worth- 
while school library experiments and 
accomplishments could be reported, to be 
compiled perhaps once in five years; more 
school library supervisors; more extended 
service of public libraries; and greater 
codperation between public libraries and 
schools, 

Forecast of School Library Meetings at 
Kansas City next June as presented by 
Mary E. Foster, Chairman of the School 
Library Section: A general session spon- 
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sored by the School Library Section; 3 
talk by a librarian who is doing some 
unusual work with negroes in Pittsburgh; 
discussion of the library in the new cur- 
riculum and of training for school |j- 
brarians; a joint meeting with the Chil- 
dren’s Section. 





State Executive Board 
Of School Librarians 


At the meeting of the School Section of 
the Michigan Library Association in Oc- 
tober, Miss Edith King, chairman of 
the sub-committee of the Legislative 
Committee of M.L.A., working on a 
study of certification of school libra- 
rians, reported that the Department of 
Library Science at the University of 
Michigan was considering the institution 
of a course in school library work in its 
summer curriculum if there were a suf- 
ficient number of people interested in 
taking it. Thereupon the State Executive 
Board of School Librarians was instructed 
to send out a questionnaire to school 
superintendents and principals asking 
how many people on their faculties 
would be interested in such a course. In 
the replies received there were seventy 
names of either full-time or part-time 
librarians who indicated their interest. 
This information was then given to Dr. 
Bishop, head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science of the University, and 
Dean Edmonson of the School of Educa- 
tion, through whose efforts means were 
found to include the course in this sum- 
mer’s curriculum. Courses are now be- 
ing planned for both school adminis- 
trators and school librarians. It is hoped 
that a large number of school people will 
be able to take advantage of them. 
The Board’s program for the year in- 
cludes working out possible plans for es- 
tablishing and maintaining more effec- 
tive school libraries and various other 
projects for bringing to the attention of 
school principals and administrators the 
place of a school library in a school. 


C. IRENE Hayner, Chairman 
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New Library Courses 


From the University of Michigan De- 
partment of Library Science comes an 
advance announcement of interest to 
school librarians. In addition to the 
courses in Library Science which are 
regularly given during the Summer Ses- 
sion, the University is offering during the 
summer of 1938 two additional courses 
especially designed for school librarians, 
one of four hours and the other a two 
hour course. These may be elected by 
any student having a bachelor’s degree. 
Since they are not part of the first year 
curriculum in Library Science, no credit 
toward the bachelor’s degree in Library 
Science can be given. However, graduate 
students who have been admitted to 
candidacy for the master’s degree in 
either Library Science or Education may 
count the credit earned in these courses 
toward that degree. Mr. Carl M. White, 
Librarian of Fisk University, has been 
engaged to conduct the courses. Full 
particulars will be available as soon as 
the Summer Session Bulletins are issued 
early in the spring. 





Junior Members 


THe Michigan Junior Members Round 
Table had its organization meeting in 
Detroit on October 14, 1937, at the state 
meeting of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation in Detroit. A group of about 
eighty attended the luncheon and the 
business meeting which followed. With 
Mr. Richard Minnich presiding, a general 
discussion of the aims and purposes of 
the organization was held. Reports were 
given of the activities of some of the 
local groups that had had meetings dur- 
ing the past year. 

The purpose of the Michigan Junior 
Members is to foster professional expres- 
sion, promote greater responsibility and 
common understanding among _ the 
younger members of the profession, and 
serve as a means for getting the younger 
librarians of the state better acquainted 
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with each other. For this purpose, the 
state has been divided into districts, each 
with a chairman, so that district groups 
can be formed. The aims of the Junior 
Members are to support the Michigan Li- 
brary Association and the American Li- 
brary Association and to adopt some 
worthwhile projects. The project chosen 
for this year is the A. L. A. Annuities 
and Pension Plan. 

Anyone interested in joining the Mich- 
igan Junior Members, who has not al- 
ready been approached by his district 
chairman, please get in touch with any 
of the officers of the group or with Miss 
Gertrude Knight, Flint Public Library, 
chairman of the organization committee. 

EMMA SIHLER, Chairman 





Effective Library Publicity 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tunities to make the library an indispens- 
able factor in the community, keeping 
everlastingly at it, for it is repetition, 
that constant dripping, which wears 
away the stone of public ignorance and 
indifference. 

Last but not least, the personality of 
the librarian is important. A live inter- 
est in people as well as books is the 
bridge which brings the two together. 
Build a personality for your library. 
Adopt in your own mind a “slogan,” or 
creed—a code of practice. Publish it to 
the world if possible, but at least adopt 
it yourself as a plan of action. Infect 
your staff with the same spirit of service, 
for all publicity is wasted if the service 
when rendered does not live up to expec- 
tations. 

To summarize in conclusion, analyze 
your market; know your customers and 
their needs; reach them through every 
available medium with a warm, dramatic 
message, based upon modern salesman- 
ship; when your prospect enters the li- 
brary, make the product easy to buy 
through a prompt, interested, efficient 
staff and well-displayed merchandise. Not 
one, but all of these factors, are essential 
to effective library publicity. 
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SAtround The State 


IN recognition of twenty years of serv- 
ice in the Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Miss Flora B. Roberts, Librarian, has 
been granted a six months leave of ab- 
sence on half pay. She sails from Balti- 
more, §. §. Newport News, February 17, 
and returns to the same port on Sep- 
tember 8, after visiting France, Italy, 
Scandinavia, and England. 


Miss Jeanne Griffin will carry Miss 
Roberts’ responsibilities during her ab- 
sence; and Miss Florence Meredith, 
former member of the Kalamazoo staff, 
will take over Miss Griffin’s work in the 
reference department. 

, = 
Tue following project chairmen have 
been appointed to stimulate participation 
by the librarians in their section of the 
state in the A. L. A. Pension Plan: Mr. 
Eugene Schmitz, Grand Rapids Public 
Library; Mrs. Katherine Doran, Muske- 
gon Public Library; Miss Beulah Chap- 
man, Lapeer Public Library. 

: =. 
At the January meeting of the Allegan 
County Association of Libraries, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year: 
President, Miss Fannie Hoyt, Wayland; 
Vice President, Miss Lenora Porter, Alle- 
gan; Secretary, Miss Carrie French, 
Otsego; Reporter, Miss Thelma Shinville, 
Martin. 

Ye #¢.2 
Dr. H. J. Ponrrz, Staff Director, Educa- 
tion Division, W. P. A., is suggesting 
that supervisors and teachers in W. P. 
A. programs meet and consult with li- 
brarians in their districts concerning 
books and reading material which will 
aid them. 

+ .# 

At Christmas time the engagement of 
Miss Helen M. Bowie, Assistant Librarian 
of the Kalamazoo College Library, to Dr. 
Robert Powers was announced. Miss 
Bowie came to Kalamazoo from Louisiana 
State University two years ago. 


Tue East Lansing Library has been legal. 
ly organized as a city library and will be 
known as the East Lansing Public Li. 
brary. It was formerly an association 
library. 

, F F 


Miss DorotHy Kyser, co-chairman of 
the Detroit Juniors, recently received a 
letter from Mr. Dooley of A. L. A. con- 
gratulating her on the number of appli- 
cations that have been received from this 
area for membership in the A. L. A. 
Pension Plan. 


e Fs 


THe Kalamazoo Public Library has in- 
stalled an electric charging machine at 
the Central Library. In order to facili- 
tate the circulation of books, the large 
charging desk was divided into issuing 
and receiving desks which were placed on 
either side of the main entrance. 
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Detrorr News Flashes . . . Flash... 
flash . . . the high esteem which the High 
School Librarians of Greater Detroit have 
for Mrs. Ellen Linton was shown on 
November 13 when she was guest of 
honor at a luncheon at the Detroit Yacht 
Club . . . she was presented with a silver 
tea pot . . . dots and dashes and some 
more flashes . . . Rose Ellias, Librarian 
of Cleveland Intermediate, Detroit, 
found the climate of Cuba pleasant, De- 
cember 12, honeymooning with her hus- 
ban, Mr. Max Carp . . . Elmer Grieder, 
Gabriel Richard Public Library, has been 
seen laying plans prior to his leaving for 
Harvard University where he is to as 
sist in the University Library . . . Miss 
Dorothy Kyser of the MacGregor Public 
Library spent Christmas vacation in the 
sunny South . . . returned to her home 
in Birmingham, Alabama . . , flash . . 
dash . . through the keyhole at the mid- 
winter meeting of the A, L. A. we saw 
Mrs. Lois Place speak on the recent trends 
in library work . . . Mr. Edward Heiliger 
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sit in on the pension and annuities com- 
mittees meeting... flash... flash... 
the Metropolitan Library Club felt the 
urge to follow the trail when Mr. Dennis 
Cooper of the Sherrard School showed 
ind talked about his pictures of Michigan 
and Isle Royale at the club’s first meet- 
ing, a buffet supper, at the Inter-Colle- 
giate Club on November 17 . . . dots 
and dashes . . . Detroit Juniors are plan- 
ning a Valentine party for February 16 
in the dining room of the Main Public 
Library . . . Josephine Smith and Dorothy 
Kyser are co-chairmen of this group, 
Cecelia Hoffman, Vice-Chairman; Lor- 
etta Krenz, Secretary-Treasurer . . . Jun- 
iors are working under the following 
committee chairmen: Membership, Ce- 
celia Hoffman; Publicity, Mrs. Beatrice 
Heiliger; Activities, Mr. Edward Heil- 
iger; Program, Helen Condor . . . flash 
... dash . . . High School Librarians of 
greater Detroit announce their officers 
elected at the November meeting: Pres- 
ident, Marion Rix, Pershing High School; 
Treasurer, Frances Clendenning, Denby 
High School; Secretary, Mrs. Edna Gard- 
ner, Commerce High School . . . Next 
meeting will be held at Northwestern 
High School Library, February 18... 


* ¢ F 


A Preferred List of Books for District 
and Township Schools of Michigan was 
issued recently by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and the State 
Librarian. The editorial committee was 
made up of three librarians who are 
known nationally for their work with 
children and in school libraries: Miss Car- 
rie E. Scott, of Indianapolis, Miss Har- 
riet N. Wood and Miss Louise Singley 
of Kalamazoo. The list is one or rep- 
resentative titles in all classes and in- 
cludes books published as late as 1937. 
et ££ F 

Because of the state of war in China, 
Dr. W. W. Bishop, Librarian of the Gen- 
eral Library, University of Michigan, has 
indefinitely postponed his trip to that 
country where he was to have made a 


| survey of libraries. 


iger F 
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Competitive fellowships and_ scholar- 
ships totalling $4,000 have been award- 
ed this year by the University of Michi- 
gan Department of Library Science 
through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Winners of 
the $1,000 fellowships are Laura C. Col- 
vin (Mich. ’34), Washington; Milton 
A. Drescher (Ill. ’32), Milwaukee; Har- 
old W. Hayden (Ill. ’27), Iowa City. 
The scholarship recipients, each of whom 
received $500, are Delbert R. Jeffers 
(De Pauw °35), Culver, Ind., and Lois 
M. King (Mich. ’37), Lakewood, Ohio. 
~ ¢ F¢ 


IN October the County Board of Super- 
visors in Ingham County voted to es- 
tablish a County Library to begin active 
service when state aid was available, ap- 
proximating $3,000 for its support in 
1938. In December the following County 
Board members were appointed: Claude 
D. Young (Board of Supervisors), Leslie; 
Mrs. E. T. Crossman, East Lansing; Mrs. 
D. D. White, Webberville; Mrs. Lilly 
Cook, Stockbridge. F. E. Searl is County 
School Commissioner. 
" £ F 


Miss Doris BERNING of the University 
of Detroit Library has been appointed to 
supervise the organization of a Univers- 
ity and College Librarians Departmental 
group of Special Libraries Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Fifty-five rolls of educational films 
are available to schools, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, church groups, and others 
in a new division of the University of 
Michigan Extension Service. The new 
film service, according to Dr. Charles A. 
Fisher, Director of the Extension Service, 
is an innovation this year and will be con- 
tinued in years to come if a popular de- 
mand is shown. Rental charges, $1.00 a 
day for silent films and $1.50 a day for 
sound films, cover maintenance and ship- 
ment charges on the films from Ann Ar- 
bor to the user. Lists may be had from 
the Extension Service, 107 Haven Hall, 
Ann Arbor, 





We Recommend 


THIS department is designed to meet the needs of school libraries and small public 
libraries. The committee in charge will be glad to receive requests or suggestions fo} 
material to be included. Send communications to the chairman, Miss Dorotha Dawson, 
Division of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools, 467 West Hancock, Detroit.—E4, 


For the Elementary Age 


Mott, CAROLYN AND BalIspDEN, LEO B. 
The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries. Scribner, 1937. 
$1.28. 

A splendid book enlivened with many colored 

drawings in amusing toothpick style. Covers the 

field adequately and is outstanding in make-up. 


LILIENTHAL, SopHte. Sails, Wheels and 
Wings. Grosset, 1937. $.50. 

An inexpensive book with a short caption under 

each picture. 


WappvELL, JoHN F. Nemic, Lois and 
BusH, MayBett G. Helpers. Mac- 
millan, 1937. $.96. 

Easy reading with the background of living in 

many different kinds of communities—city homes, 

a ranch, fruit farm, etc. For readers eight to ten. 


PaRTON, ETHEL. Vinny Applegay. Vik- 
ing, 1937. $2.00. 

An outstanding story with the background of 

New York City in 1870. For girls 10 to 14. 


For the Intermediate Age 


SereDY, Kate. The White Stag. Viking, 
1937. $2.00. 

The epic story of the migration of the Huns and 

Magyars from Asia to Europe. Outstanding in 

text and illustration. 


Vittiers, ALAN J. Stormalong. Scribner, 
1937. $1.75. 

Life aboard the Joseph Comrad on an adventurous 

journey around the world. 


HERZBERG, Max J. AND MONEs, LEON. 
Americans in Action. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1937. $1.00. 


Scientifically prepared material for retarded read- 


ers in intermediate and high schools. Has biog- 
graphies of many living people. 
Boytston, HELEN D. Sue Barton; 


Senior Nurse. Little, 1937. $2.00 
A continuation of the popular Sue Barton; Stu- 
dent Nurse. 
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RosBINson, Maser L. Bright Island. 
Random House, 1937. $2.00. 

The story of Thankful Curtis’ life in a sophis. 

ticated girl’s school and her ultimate return to he 

Bright Island home. Fine character study. 


For the High School Age 


KINsMAN, Detos O. Our Economic 
World; a Study of the World’s Re 
sources and Industries. Crowell, 1937, 
- $3.50. 

A comprehensive book on the subject for the 


thoughtful high school student. Excellent for 
reference. 


Weiss, Epwarp B. aND MERMEY, Mav- 
RIcE. The Shopping Guide. McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. $2.50. 

Up-to-date information on buying clothes and 

household articles of all sorts. 


LAING, ALEXANDER, ed. The Haunted 
Omnibus. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Farrar, 
1937. $2.00. 


A collection of forty-two stories of the super- 
natural, suitable for high school readers. 





New Pictures for the New 
Education 

A new series of instructional pictures 
to be used in teaching the social studies 
is organized about topics, or centers of 
interest, which correspond to the units 
of activities taught in most schools of 
the state. 
The three units of these teaching pic- 
tures now off the press are “Indian Life,” 
“Life in Colonial America,” and ‘“Knight- 
hood—Life in Mediaeval Times.”’ There 
we seven other units in preparation. Two 
Michigan artists have illustrated these 
studies—D. Jeane Spade and Kreigh Col- 
lins. For complete information, write 





Informative Classroom Picture Associa- 
tion, 48 North Division Avenue, Grand 
Rapids. The price is $1.95 a set. 
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Nichbiaht 


Quire timely seems the founding of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
“, non-profit corporation organized to 
assist the public in detecting and analyz- 
ing propaganda, but. . . itself forbidden 
to engage in propaganda or otherwise in- 
fluence legislation.” The Institute hopes 
to offer the public a yardstick to measure 
the increasing output of the propagand- 
ists. The November monthly letter of 
the Institute discusses several of the 
more common propaganda devices and 
suggests methods of detecting those de- 
vices in everyday reading and living. 
Some institutions are already using its 
services in the classroom and library. The 
cost of the monthly letter is $2 a year; 
the address is: Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, Incorporated, 132 Morningside 
Drive, New York City. 


¢ F ¢ 


The following amusing definitions are 
taken from Margery Doud’s article, 
“Reading without Rule or Reason,” in 
the Library Journal of January 1, 1938. 
Light reading: “Pleasant simple novels 
for which I do not care”; Worthwhile 
books: ‘Books by well-known authors 
I like”; Escape books: “Books by which 
others can escape but I cannot.” An 
analysis of Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty is 
given. Like James Thurber’s Let Your 
Mind Alone, this article is a healthful 
antidote for an overdose of books on 
self-improvement. 


* & Ff 


Newspaper publicity has long been 
recognized as an effective and economical 
means of library advertising. Reginald 
Coggeshall’s article “Making the Library 
News” in the January 15, 1938 issue of 
the Library Journal describes some sim- 
ple workable methods particularly suit- 
able to the smaller community. The au- 
thor points out that names are news and 
that several stories may be constructed 
about a single exhibit or meeting. An- 


other publication offering helpful sug- 
gestions is the Publicity Primer; An ABC 
of Telling All about the Public Library, 
by Marie D. Loizeaux (Wilson, 1937). 

¢  £ 

The Second Report of Progress of the 

Michigan Program of Curriculum Revi- 
sion (Bulletin No. 305A of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction) men- 
tions among problems which the Curric- 
ulum Steering Committee is investigat- 
ing or reserving for future action, stand- 
ards and practices for school libraries. 
This should be of special interest to the 
M. L. A. whose Survey Committee might 
codperate with this group. 

TT FF € 


Louis Shores has chosen the recently 
published third edition of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries as the 
first title for review in his new column, 
“Current Reference Books,” which ap- 
pears first in Wilson Bulletin of January 
1938. Reference books sold through the 
regular trade channels will be reviewed 
or noted, and the column should be a 
useful complement to the Subscription 


Books Bulletin. 
ee 4 


An interesting study of the measure- 
ment of ability to use the library is being 
made by Lulu Ruth Reed, instructor in 
University College and student in the 
Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Miss Reed’s tests are 
worked out on three educational levels: 
elementary school (junior high), high 
school, and college. Two forms for each 
level are available from the Chicago 
Planograph Corporation. 

The procedures and results of this 
study are described in full in the author’s 
doctoral dissertation, A Test of Students’ 
Competence to Use the Library, available 
for interlibrary loan from the University 
of Chicago Library. The essential por- 
tion of the study will be published in 
the Library Quarterly. 
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Short Cuts and Encores: A department of Helps 


In reconnoitering for time-saving de- 
vices, it is somewhat mortifying to find 
all the time-taking processes butting in 
with glee. The collation of valuable 
books, after each use; the vigilant check- 
ing of tempting books on display to 
prevent their disappearance; the follow- 
up of overdue books—all rise up to say 
in unison, “You can’t save time on us!” 


Several librarians in whose libraries the 
Gaylord charging machine has recently 
been installed were asked to share their 
reactions with other Michigan librarians. 
Two of those asked felt that the ma- 
chines had not been in long enough for 
them to form any fair conclusions, but 
Miss Agnes Jewell, Librarian of the 
Adrian Public Library, responded with 
the following letter: 

“We little thought when we ordered 
a Gaylord charging machine installed 
that it was going to be a lesson to all the 
staff in applied psychology. To us this 
reaction of the public to the machine 
and resulting advantages to the library 
far exceed any question of speed or cost. 

“To our surprise the patron likes the 
machine, is willing to carry a card, and 
has a keen interest in the mechanical 
process and a feeling of satisfaction that 
his book is accurately charged. He is 
glad that his library is up-to-date and a 
part of the machine age. In short, all of 
our fears as to the reaction to the change 
were unfounded. 

“As to the cost, a minor consideration, 
it has been trifling. Aside from the new 
borrowers’ cards and rental, we have had 
no new expense, there is nothing different 
about our method except the machine. 

“It was entertaining to find how curi- 
osity to see the machine brought in 
many new applicants for cards. Follow- 
ing a short notice in the paper we reg- 
istered fourteen hundred people in four- 
teen days and the new enrollment goes 


merrily on. Back fines were paid up hur- 
riedly; no more were fines, facts, or 
figures disputed. No wonder we think the 
machine is an uncanny instrument of 
psychology!” 


““May I Leave a Request?” 


Perhaps you do use postal cards, but do 
you make them serve the first purpose 
—of making the note, the second pur- 
pose—of standing in an alphabetical file, 
and the final purpose—of going through 
the mail in notification? The original 
note can even be made into a time-saver 
by having the patron fill in his name and 
address and the author and title of the 
book on a ready-printed, form postal. 
Government postals are used. The 
back-stage process of indicating that 
the book is to be held when re- 
turned from circulation is simply attach- 
ing a close-fitting Graffco visé clip to 
the top of the card in the tray, Specters 
of “not being able to find” are supposed 
to hide their heads. 


Please the Patrons and 
Ease the Staff 


The card catalog has a new dress! 
“You can really see those new letters, 
can’t you?” “Isn’t this something new?” 
“How nice your catalog looks,” were 
some of the remarks from patrons. And 
from the staff: “You can even see the 
letters from the desk,” and “‘Aren’t those 
drawer numbers convenient? You can 
tell a person that he will find a certain 
author in drawer 60.” 


And the letters are even and perfect 
in form. Why? The lettering and num- 
bering were all done by an inexperienced 
person. But the secret of their perfection 
is a tool called a Leroy scriber. It is a 
cmall two-armed instrument about four 
and one-quarter inches long, with a rest 
for thumb, fore, and second finger. From 
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this rest extends one arm holding a point 
or tracer pin, another, carrying the pen. 
A tail pin holds the scriber in a straight 
groove on a ruler-like template. Above 
this line in further grooves are the let- 
ters. The tracer pin follows the incised 
letters, the inked pen does the work on 
the desired surface. Such is the tale be- 
hind the card catalog’s new dress.’ 


Salvage 


Borrowers’ cards that have seen hard 
wear, or cards that are new and fresh 
may be protected from the ravages of 
ladies’ purses and men’s pockets, by the 
use of a celluloid cover made to fit the 
card. As one assistant who is noted for 
her powers of description was heard to 
tell a patron, “They will salvage your 
card for a longer life.””? 


“You Owe a Fine” 


To be able to tell a person he owes a 
fine, even when you haven’t succeeded 
in putting his card in captivity, may 
sound like a fairy tale. At the front of 
the charging desk is a metal container 
about a foot wide in which stand verti- 
cally several aluminum leaves. In these 
leaves which can be “flopped” forward 
and backward are grooves in which are 
inserted three columns of three and a 
half inch-width cards, visible-index 
style. On each card is first, the borrower’s 
number, then the name, and at the ex- 
treme right, the amount of fine. Ar- 
rangement is by number, and the staff 
member checks the visible index with 
the number of the person who is taking 
out a book. Then it is said, “You owe a 
fine.” Lost cards may be caught if some- 
one other than the owner is using, and a 
wanted address may be obtained or any 
delinquency noted by having the desired 
number on the index.” 





*Write for information about Leroy Lettering 
System: Keuffel & Esser Co., Chicago, Detroit, 
New York. 


. *Consult various office and library supply cata- 


logs for further information. 
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S.L.A. National News 
CONVENTION dates, 1938: Since the 


Convention Committee had experienced 
difficulty in obtaining suitable hotel ac- 
commodations in Pittsburgh for the dates 
originally selected (June 21-24, 1938) a 
vote by mail of the Executive Board in 
September had advanced the date by two 
weeks, so that the annual conference will 
be held June 7-10, 1938 (Tuesday 
through Friday), when the William Penn 
Hotel will be available as headquarters. 

Delegate to World Congress of Uni- 
versal Documentation: The President 
reported at the meeting of the Executive 
Board on November 20, 1937, that the 
Association had been invited to be rep- 
resented at the World Congress of 
Universal Documentation, Paris, August 
16-21, 1938. As Miss Margery C. Quig- 
ley of the Montclair Free Public Library, 
an Institutional member of S. L. A., had 
been appointed a delegate by the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, she 
has consented to represent the Associa- 
tion also. 

Special Libraries Association has ac- 
cepted an invitation of the American 
Documentation Institute to nominate a 
representative of the Special Libraries 
Association to serve for one year as a 
member of the Institute. 

Salary survey: A salary survey has 
been launched to furnish information re- 
quested by the subcommittee on Rela- 
tions with the American Library As- 
sociation. 

HELENE THORPE, 
President, Michigan Chapter 





CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


THe business office of The Michigan 
Librarian finds it difficult to keep pace 
with the changes in library personnel in 
the state and the many changes of address 
constantly occurring. Your codperation 
is asked in sending in to this office 
changes of address and changes in staff 
membership. Address Miss Frances Han- 
num, Public Library, Ann Arbor. 
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Among Michigan Librarians 
THE 1938 WHO’S WHO 


The Michigan Library Association 
EXECUTIVE Boarp 
President: Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Library, Detroit. 
Vice-President: Ruth Rutzen, 
Library, Detroit. 
Second Vice-President: Jackson E. Towne, Mich- 
igan State College Library, East Lansing. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 
Burton High School Branch, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Maud E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson. 

Mrs. Lena B. Cook, Boyne City Public Library, 
Boyne City. 

Survey or Lisrary Resources COMMITTEE 

Maud E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson, 
Chairman. 

Mabel Conat, Public Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. Ione E. Dority, Bureau of Government, Uni- 
veristy of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Miriam Herron, Northern High School, Flint. 

Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Group RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Wayne County Library, De- 
troit, Chairman. 

Samuel W. McAllister, General Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Wiliam Webb, Public Library, Khnt. 

Dorotha Dawson, Detroit Public Schools, 
troit. 

Maud E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson. 

Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, Detroit Edison Company, 


Detroit Public 


Detroit Public 


De- 


Detroit. 
CERTIFICATION OF PuBLic LipRARIANS 
COMMITTEE 
Helen M. Crane, Public Library, Detroit, Chair- 
man. 


Frances Dunn, General Library, Saginaw. 
Margaret Chapman, Public Library, Coldwater. 
Lucy L. Morgan, Public Library, Detro:t. 
Constance Bement, State Library, Lansing. 

Ann Wheeler, Eastern High School, Lansing, ex- 
officio, Chairman, Committee on Certifica- 
tion of School Librarians. 

CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
COMMITTEE 

Ann Wheeler, Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Chairman. 

Bessie Jane Reed, Central High School, Kalama- 


Zoo. 

Ethel McCrickett, Public School Library, Ypsi- 

lanti. 

Lois T. Place, Supervisor of High School 

Libraries, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Helen M. Crane, Public Library, Detroit, ex- 
officio, Chairman, Committee on Certifica- 
tion of Public Librarians. 


Mrs. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Jessie Tompkins, Public Library, Detroit, Chair. 
man. 
Alice B. Merriman, Kalamazoo Colleg, 
Library, Kalamazoo. 
Addie Gilbert, Public Library, Port Huron. 
Phyllis Rankin, Public Library, Marquette. 
C. Irene Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor. 
Adam Strohm, Public Library, Detroit. 
Florence Severs, Public Library, Grosse Pointe. 
Theodosia Falkingham, Public Library, Benton 
Harbor. 
Rudolph Gjelsness, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
LECISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Frapces Hannum, Public Library, Ann Arbor, 
Chairman. 
Dorothy Dowsett, Public Library, Jackson. 
Adelaide Owen, Public Library, Detroit. 
Mrs. Lena B. Cook, Public Library, Boyne City. 
William H. Keller II, Public Library, Detroit. 
Rounp TasLes COMMITTEE 
Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit, Chairman. 
Helen S. Cooper, Public Library, Flint. 
Alice B. Clapp, Carnegie Public Library, Sault 


Mrs. 


Ste. Marie. 

Jeanne Griffin, Kalamazoo Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo. 

Mrs. Katherine Doran, Hackley Public Library, 
Muskegon. 


Pusiic Revations COMMITTEE 


Ruth Barnes, Public Library, Detroit, Chairmen, 
Louise C. Grace, Grace and Bement, Inc., De 


troit. 

Grace Winton, Northwestern High School, De- 
troit. 

Mary J. Crowther, Dorsch Memorial Library, 
Monroe. 


Foster Mohrhardt, c/o General Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Exuisits COMMITTEE 

Richard Minnich, Public Library, Detroit, Chair- 


man. 

Robert Orr, Public Library, Detroit. 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 
Eudocia Stratton, Central State Teachers College 

Library, Mt. Pleasant, Chairman. 
Esther Barth, Monroe High School Library, 
Monroe. 
Mrs. Grace S. McClure, State Library, Lansing. 
Ann Wheeler, Eastern High School Library, 
Lansing, ex-officio, Chairman, Committee on 
Certification of School Librarians. 
FRIENDS OF THE Lisgary Group 
Dorothy Dowsett, Public 
Chairman. 


Library, 


Jackson, ; 
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Mrs. Etta M. Vivian, Public Library, Ferndale. 

Jeanetta Sagers, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 

Charles V. Park, Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. C. L. Batchelder, President of local friends 
group, Kalamazoo. 

COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND TENURE 


Lucy Morgan, Public Library, Detroit, Chairman. 

Isabelle Chaffin, Public Library, Dearborn. 

Edith A. King, High School, Jackson. 

G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Elizabeth Ronan, Public Library, Flint. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Dorothy Kyser, McGregor ‘Public Library, High- 
land Park, Chairman. 

Esther Frank, Port Huron Public Library, Port 
Huron. 

Dorotha Dawson, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit. 

Evelyn Hensel, Michigan State College Library, 
East Lansing. 

Eileen Fitzgerald, Carnegie Public Library, Iron- 
wood. 

Elizabeth Wyant, Hackley Public Library, Mus- 
kegon. 

Beulah Chapman, Public Library, Lapeer. 

Fred Dimmock, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Lillian B. Anderson, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 

Martha Edgar, Public Library, Petoskey. 

Edna Hopkins, Public School Library, 
Creek. 

Madeline Gibson, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton. 

Adele Hessell, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba. 

Maxine Sprague, Central High School and Junior 
College, Bay City. 

Gertrude Knight, Public Library, Flint. 

Josephine Tandler, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Frances Burnside, Public Library, Detroit, ex- 
officio, Chairman, Children’s Librarians 
Section. 

Charles V. Park, Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, ex-officio, Chairman, College 
Libraries Section. 

Emma Sihler, Public Library, Jackson, ex-officio, 
Chairman, Junior Members. 

Helene Thorpe, Public Library, Detroit, ex-officio, 
President, Michigan Chapter Special Libraries. 

Esther Barth, High School Library, Monroe, 
ex-officio, Chairman, School Libraries Section. 


Battle 


CHILDREN’s LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 

Chairman: Frances E. Burnside, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Chairman: Phyllis S. Rankin, Public Li- 
brary, Marquette. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Beulah Isles, Public Library, 
Lansing. 

REFERENCE SECTION 

Chairman: Mrs. Ione E. Dority, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan. 

Secretary: Katharine G. Harris, State Normal 
College Library, Ypsilanti. 
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ScHoo.t LipragiaNs’ SECTION 
Chairman: Ruth Irwin, High School Library, 
Highland Park. 

Secretary: Mrs. Leithel P. Ford, Mitchell Public 
Library, Hillsdale. 
Secretary-at-large: Barbara 

School Library, Detroit. 
Co..tece Lisrartes Rounp TABLE 
Chairman: Charles V. Park, Central State Teach- 

ers College Library, Mount Pleasant. 
Secretary: Mrs. Rosalie Miller, Central State 
Teachers College Library, Mount Pleasant. 
County Lisraries Rounp TABLE 
Chairman: Leila B. Wilcox, Public Library, Port 
Huron. 
Secretary: Nada Reddish, Wayne Branch, Wayne 
County Library, Wayne. 
Hospitat Lisraries Rounp Tasre 
Chairman: Eleanor Ricker, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo. 
Secretary: Dorothy Kyser, Public Library, High- 
land Park. 
Junior Memsers Rounp TasLe 
Chairman: Emma Sihler, Public Library, Jack- 
son. 
Vice-Chairman: Edward Heiliger, Wayne Uni- 
versity Library, Detroit. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lorraine Vilas, Public Li- 
brary, Bay City. 
Lenpinc Rounp Taste 


Fleury, Lillibridge 


Chairman: Elizabeth Briggs, Public Library, 
Royal Oak. 
Secretary: Melitta Roemer, Public Library, 


Grosse Pointe. 
Micnuican Recionat Group or CATALOGERS 
Chairman: Josephine A. Smith, Fordson Public 
Schools, East Dearborn. 
Secretary: Phyllis Brown, Public Library, Flint. 





State Executive Board of School 
Librarians 
C. Irene Hayner, University High School Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, Chairman. 
Ruth Irwin, High School Library, Highland Park. 
Esther Barth, High School Library, Monroe. 
Mrs. Ora W. Green, Whittier Junior High School 
Library, Flint. 


Ann Wheeler, Eastern High School Library, 
Lansing. 

Florence A. Tower, Public School Library, Green- 
ville. 


Constance Bement, State Library, Lansing. 

Dr. Harlan C. Koch, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Codperation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club— 
School Library Conference 
Chairman: Esther Barth, High School Library, 

Monroe. 


Secretary: Sarita Davis, University Elementary 
School Library, Ann Arbor. 
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Michigan Chapter of Special 
Libraries Association 
OFFICERS 
President: Helene Thorpe, Chief of the Depart- 

ment of Social Sciences, Detroit Public 
Library. 
Vice-President: Mildred Treat, Librarian, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company. 
Secretary: Mary Ann Lowell, Librarian, Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Company. 
Treasurer: Louise Thompson, Librarian, Henry 
G. Stevens Memorial Library. 
Procram COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Thekla Hodgson, Social Sciences Department, 
ment, Detroit Public Library. 
Rosina Mohaupt, Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 
Caroline Lutz, Librarian, General Motors Re- 
search Library. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Chief of Technology De- 
partment, Detroit Public Library. 
Dorotha Dawson, Supervising Instructor of 
School Librarians, Detroit. 
Rachel McDonald, Librarian, Ford Motor Co, 
Engineering Library. 
Pusiiciry COMMITTEE 
Ford M. Pettit, Director, Reference Library, De- 
troit News. 
Grace Winton, Librarian, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit. 
Mildred I. Henry, Social Sciences Department, 
Detroit Public Library. 
EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
Mary Giblin, Chief Engineer’s office, Detroit Edi- 
son Company. 
DupuicaTe ExCHANGE 
Merle Manning, Detroit Edison Company Library. 





Michigan Education Association— 
Library Sections 


Chairmen, Region One: Mildred Bowen, Librar- 
ian, McMichael Intermediate School, Detroit. 

Secretary: Lucille Walsh, High School Library, 
Fordson. 

Chairman, Region Two: Mrs. Ora W. Green, Li- 
brarian, Whittier Junior High School, Flint. 

Secretary: Henrietta Martin, Librarian, Lowell 
Junior High School, Flint. 

Chairman, Region Three: Ann Wheeler, Librarian, 
Eastern High School, Lansing. 

Secretary: Edith King, Librarian, High School, 
Jackson. 

Chairman, Region Four: Florence A. Tower, 
Public School Library, Greenville. 

Secretary: Philippa Yelland, Librarian, Central 
School, Muskegon Heights. 

Chairman, Region Six: Mrs. F. W. Bennett, Li- 
brarian, High School, Ferndale. 

Secretary: (Vacancy) 

Chairman, Region Seven: Margaret Wade, High 
School Library, Escanaba. 


The Michigan Libraria, 


Secretary: Margaret Brammer, High School Lj. 
brary, Menominee. 

Chairman, Region Eight: Jeannette Johnson, 
Librarian, High School Library, Thre 
Rivers. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Burgess, Librarian, High 
School, Dowagiac. 





Michigan Members of A.L.A. 
Committees 


Constance Bement—Council. League of Library 
Commissions. (Extension Division, State 
Library, Lansing) 

W. W. Bishop—Council; Chairman, Board on 
Resources of American Libraries; Periodicals 
(ex-officio). (University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor) 

Helen M. Crane—Reprints and Inexpensive Edi- 
tions. (Public Library, Detroit) 

Dorotha Dawson—Membership—Detroit. (Board 
of Education, Detroit) 

Mrs. Ione E. Dority—Public Documents. (Bu- 

“ reau of Government, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor) 

Ann Farrington—Chairman, Hospital Libraries. 
(Herman Kiefer Hospital Library, Detroit) 

R. H. Gjelsness—Chairman, A.L.A. Catalog 
Code Revision Committee. (Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor) 

Jeanne Griffin—Public Documents. (Public Li- 
brary, Kalamazoo) 

Frances A. Hannum—Membership. (Public Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor) 

C. Irene Hayner—Chairman, Subcommittee (Fu- 
sion of School Libraries and the Curriculum) 
of the Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People. (University High School 
Library, Ann Arbor) 

Edward Heiliger—Annuities and Pensions. 
(Wayne University Library, Detroit) 

Olive C. Lathrop—Joint Committee, A.L.A. and 
A.A.L.L. (Detroit Bar Association Library, 
577 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit) 

Edla M. Laurson—Work with the Foreign Born. 
(Public Library, Detroit) 

S. W. McAllister—Constitution and By-Laws. 
(University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor) 

Margaret Mann—Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship; A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision 
Committee; Executive Committee. (Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

Charles M. Mohrhardt—Subscription Books. 
(Public Library, Detroit) 

Foster E. Mohrhardt—Library Revenues. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor) 
Lucy L. Morgan—Board on Salaries, Staff and 

Tenure. (Public Library, Detroit) 

G. Flint Purdy—Chairman, Library Revenues. 

(Wayne University Library, Detroit) 
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Adam Strohm—Council. (Public Library, Detroit) 

Jessie E. Tompkins—Board on Library Service to 
Children and Young People in Public Li- 
braries and Schools. (Public Library, De- 
troit) 

Jackson E. Towne—Subcommittee on International 
Codperation between Agricultural Libraries. 
(Michigan State College Library, East Lans- 
ing) 

pg, A. Uhlendorf—Book Buying. (University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor) 

Ralph A. Ulveling—Council; Chairman, Adult 
Education Board. (Public Library, Detroit) 

William Webb—Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning. (Public Library, Flint) 





Our Contributors 


Grorce J. Brazier is the librarian of 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

SruarT APPLETON Courtis, the origi- 
nator of the Courtis “standard tests,” a 
system of measuring efficiency of school 
work, is Professor of education at the 
University of Michigan and author of 
several books and bulletins as well as 
magazine articles in the field of edu- 
cation. 

Louiss C. Grace, President of the 
Metropolitan Library Club, is the Direc- 
tor of Research and Media, Grace and 
Bement, Inc., Detroit. 

Epwarp M. HEeEILicER, Wayne Univer- 
sity Library, Detroit, is a member of 
the Annuities and Pensions Committee 
of the American Library Association. 
Wmuam E. Marcus, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Public Library, is the co-author 
with Margery C. Quigley of the book, 
A Portrait of a Library. The article, 
“The Library and Library Trustee Phil- 
osophy,” was presented as an address at 
the Trustees and Friends of the Library 
Dinner held during the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Library Association last 
October. 


Ratpo A. ULvELING, President of the 


| Michigan Library Association, is the As- 
| sociate Librarian of the Detroit Public 
Library. 
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Library Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 8) 
6. To supply a more powerful means 


of influencing public opinion. 


7. To strengthen the link between the 


professional paid personnel of libraries and 


the general public. 
8. To provide additional means of 


codperating with and supporting the pro- 
gram of the state public library commis- 


sion and the state library association, 


thereby effectively unifying library action 


in the state. 

9. To provide encouragement to other 
states to create trustees’ associations for 
similar purposes and to thus provide more 
specific means of state library trustee 
coéperation with the national library 
trustee association. 

This section aroused trustee interest as 
nothing else ever had. We are now on 
the point of creating a library council 
in New Jersey to coérdinate the activities 
of the various library interests of the 
state, such as the state library commis- 
sion, the state library association, the 
New Jersey Library Planning Committee, 
etc. When this council comes into being, 
it should furnish a powerful vehicle for 
directing library efforts. 

The establishment of a state trustees’ 
association usually requires time and 
sound planning, but a beginning can be 
made any time to set it up. 

I am reminded in this connection of a 
poem by Goethe which goes as follows: 

“Spend this day loitering, 

"Twill be the same story tomorrow, and 

The next more dilatory. 

True, indecision brings its own delays 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

If you are in earnest about a thing, begin it. 

Beginning has genius, power, magic in it. 

Begin it and the mind grows heated. 

Begin it and the work will be completed.” 


My message to the trustees of the state 
of Michigan is that, by uniting with 
bonds of a broad common goal, you will 
find your contribution to your local 
library more vital and stimulating; that 
the field of service to your fellow men 
will reach to the farthest horizees. 





The Michigan Libr 


Attention, Librarians! 


WERE you among the nine hundred mem- 
bers of the Michigan Library Association 
who, last year, secured the passage of 
the state aid and state library board bills? 
Great things were accomplished by those 
nine hundred members—and there are 
still more things ahead of us, to be ac- 
complished by codperation. It is no in- 
significant fact that membership in the 
Michigan Library Association jumped 
from six hundred to nine hundred dur- 
ing its most successful year. Think, then, 
of what might be accomplished when the 
four or five hundred library workers 
now outside the Association add their 
efforts to the present enthusiastic group. 


A particular effort is being made to 
interest and enroll all library trustees of 
the state in the work of the Association. 
For the proper functioning of a library 
it is essential that its trustees be inform- 
ed as to practices and ideals held by the 


profession as a whole. In fact, mutual 
benefits are to be gained by both the pro 
fession and the trustees. With this jg 
mind, special material of interest to them 
is being sent to trustees, and programs 
and discussions sponsored by the Asso 
ciation are including similar subjects. Ag 
invitation from you to your trustees tg 
join M.L.A. will result in profits for all 
concerned. 

At the annual meeting in October it 
was voted to increase the membership 
dues from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half, the increase to take effect at the 
beginning of the 1938 calendar year. 
This year’s dues are now payable and 
should be sent to: 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman 
Burton High School Branch 


Grand Rapids Public Library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Complete Library 
Service 


Books . . Rebinding . . Mending 
Materials . . Dictionary Stands 


Buy your Juveniles in Huntting 
Buckram Bindings at no increased 
cost for the binding. 


Any Book of Any Publisher in 
Any Binding 


The 
H. R. Huntting Co. 


Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








UNITS OF 
TEACHING 
PICTURES 


For Teaching the Social Studies 
ASK TO SEE—ON APPROVAL 


Three Units Now Ready 


“INDIAN LIFE” 
“LIFE IN COLONIAL 
AMERICA” 
“KNIGHTHOOD—LIFE IN 
MEDIAEVAL TIMES” 


Seven Units in Preparation 
Pioneer Days 
Christmas in Many Lands 
Home and Community Life 
Modern Primitive Peoples 
Clothing and Textiles 
Transportation 
The Farm 
INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 
PICTURE ASSOCIATION 
Granp Rapips, MIcHIGAN 











